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it like a map, and the observer can make a sketch show-
ing which course the ship must steer. This pilot-service
has been of outstanding importance for the Danish East
Greenland expeditions, and has saved much valuable
time. In the channels of the Russian Arctic, where
greater economic interests are at stake, it is only neces-
sary to telegraph to the nearest airport, of which there
are several along the northern coast of Siberia. Soon
afterwards an airman is circling above the ship; he radio-
telephones the first information, then sets off on a recon-
naissance of the route ahead, and makes a chart of the
ice, which is dropped on to the ice-breaker by means of
a small parachute.
Once the ships have arrived at the scene of operations,
the aircraft have a varied task. They now enter the ser-
vice of the scientists, on mapping-flights, or in flights
with the geologists, such as will be described in the later
chapters. But they also take part in general practical
work. They carry small working-parties to the areas
where research is in progress, and this makes it possible
to save time, and also to reach places which would other-
wise be difficult of access. Seaplanes can set men down
on an isolated lake, or at the ends of fjords whose en-
trances are blocked with ice. They can circulate infor-
mation among those working-parties who have no wire-
less sets with them, they bring medical aid, and help the
workers in other ways. In the course of the Danish work
in East Greenland, the value of aircraft was brought
home to us very strongly. A wireless report came through
from one of the camps that their motor-boat had broken
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